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shall suffer for their accumulated sins, and he addresses
them in anticipatory language such as Hannibal spoke
in scorn to the Carthaginian Senate when they wept over
the disasters of Carthage. "Ye weep for the loss of
your money, not for the loss of your people. I laugh at
your anguish, and my scorn for you is sorrow for
Carthage." A book full of sense, of long and widely-
gathered experience, of keen and trenchant reflection,
all aflame against stupidity, wrongdoing, and official
blundering; all abounding with sympathy for the weak,
for the oppressed, for the suffering.

Shortly after his return to England his other book on
Military Law was published. As we have already said,
the title was misleading. The work treated on many
subjects besides Military Law, and touched on a thousand
points of military interest. It is in fact an elaborate
treatise upon soldiers, their peculiarities, their virtues, and
their shortcomings. He recalls with pride the fact that
it was not at the door of the regular soldiers the
atrocities of 1798 in Ireland could be laid, and remem-
bers how when Hamilton Eowan's house was searched
by the military, a single silver spoon that was taken was
restored to its owner, although, adds Napier at the time,
"I saw the Castle of Dublin filled with the rich and
powerful, many among them daily robbing the silver
spoons of the public." But in this book, as in all his
writing, there is one subject upon which he is never tired.
It is the man in the ranks. How intimately he knew
that man, how truly he loved him, all these multiplied
pages of journals, letters, and books tell. He has not
the gift of that suolime and eloquent language in which
his brother has m^de the deeds of the British soldier in